understand me, that perhaps he was laughing at me. I
suddenly burst out crying like a child, I could not restrain my*
self, and sobbed as though I were in a sort of fit. He took
my hands, kissed them and pressed them to Ms heart; talked
to me, comforted me; he was much touched. I do not
remember what he said to me, only I kept on crying and laugh-
ing and crying again, blushing, and so joyful that I could not
utter a word. In spite of my emotion, I noticed, however,
that Pokrovsky still showed traces of embarrassment and con-
straint. It seemed as though he were overwhelmed with
wonder at my enthusiasm, my delight, my sudden warm,
ardent affection. Perhaps it only seemed strange to him at
first; later on his hesitation vanished and he accepted my
devotion to him, my friendly words, my attentions, with the
same simple, direct feeling that I showed, and responded to
it all with the same attentiveness, as affectionately and warmly
as a sincere friend, a true brother. My heart felt so warm, so
happy. ... I was not reserved, I concealed nothing from
him, he saw it all and grew every day more and more attached
to me.
And really I do not remember what we used to talk about
in those tormenting, and at the same time happy, hours when
we met at night by the flickering light of a little lamp, and
almost by my poor mother's bedside. . . . We talked of
everything that came into our minds, that broke from our
hearts, that craved expression, and we were almost happy.
. . . Oh, it was a sad and joyful time, both at once. . . .
And it makes me both sad and joyful now to think of him,
Memories are always tormenting, whether they are glad or
bitter; it is so with me, anyway; but even the torment is sweet.
And when the heart grows heavy, sick, weary and sad, then
memories refresh and revive it, as the drops of dew on a
moist evening after a hot day refresh and revive a poor sickly
flower, parched by the midday heat.
Mother began to get better, but I still sat up by her bedside
at night. Pokrovsky used to give me books; at first I read them
to keep myself awake; then more attentively, and afterwards
with eagerness. They opened all at once before me much that
was new, unknown and unfamiliar. New thoughts, new im-
pressions rushed in a perfect flood into my heart. And the
more emotion, the more perplexity and effort it cost me to
assimilate those new impressions, the dearer they were to me
and the more sweetly they thrilled my soul. They crowded